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The bewilderment of the two at the sight of the splendor around them had really been indescribable, Anni said. They had pulled their caps from their fuzzy heads of hair and had gazed around in astonishment with their mouths wide open.
When the attendant finally showed them the Russian edition of the works of Gerhart Hauptmann, which had been at hand in the hall since the surrender, one of them stammered, "Like church or Kremlin—you understand ..." Then they had taken their leave with many deep bows, gone quietly out of the hall on tiptoe and run away through the park "on the double" . . .
Just as Anni had finished her story, new Soviet visitors were announced. A senior officer accompanied by a younger one appeared in the Biedermeier room.
The lieutenant colonel was heavy-set and short in the legs. He bowed politely, sat down in the chair offered him, and said nothing. His eyes never left Hauptmann, and when he was served Cognac, he drank to the poet in silence.
Meanwhile the captain inquired in excellent German whether Hauptmann had any wishes or if any difficulties had come up ... No? Well, that was nice . . . And he reported to his superior, who nodded and remained silent.
The conversation turned to the effect of Hauptmann's works in Russia. The first edition of his complete works in the Russian language had appeared in 1902—four years before the first complete German edition.
The captain nodded. "Every school child in the Soviet Union knows the man who wrote Die Weber."
In connection with this I told of an occurrence during the war: For his eightieth birthday in 1942 Hauptmann had received a package from a German officer at the front. It was a well-thumbed volume of the Russian edition of his works. The officer wrote that his company had picked up the book in a captured Soviet bunker a short time before. It had been lying open on the table—at the place marked by the ribbon. It was the artist drama Einsame Menschen (LONELY LIVES).
The captain translated my report for the lieutenant colonel, who nodded again without saying a word, but now with a certain air of complacency.
As we were saying goodbye in the hall the talk turned to—Silesia. Paul said that the Poles in Agnetendorf were talking about the early expulsion of all Germans—in fact, they used it as a threat.
The lieutenant colonel, who did not understand our words, had gone ahead to his car. The captain went after him, exchanged a few sentences with him, and came back.
"No expulsion!" he said. "Everyone will remain here. You people here . . ." and he indicated Wiesenstein, which stood before the bulk of the mountains in the opalescent light ". . . certainly not. It won't happen at all . . ."